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from Dublin to Hounslow, while a strong contingent of artillery
was quartered in the Tower. The park itself was protected by
,three cavalry regiments and seven foot battalions of the House-
hold troops and two regiments of Lancers. In addition over
6,000 police were on duty in the capital.

Even before it was light every road leading to the park was
thronged. After long rain the sun was shining. At seven o'clock
the gates were opened and the great multitude began to pour in.
All the world seemed to be wearing its Sunday best. An hour
later a reporter found a continuous traffic block from the City to
Hyde Park Corner on both sides of the river. Every kind of
vehicle had been requisitioned, many from the forgotten past;
old rickety post-chaises that had rotted for years in stable yards
blazed their faded glories for the last time in the sun. There
were spring vans, handsome phaetons and crested coaches,
donkey carts, cabs and even wagons and trucks all jumbled
together: "the proudest equipage of the peer was obliged to
fall in behind the humblest' fly or the ugliest hansom."1 On
Westminster Bridge many buses stuck fast, unable to mount the
slope from their weight of passengers.

Near the gate of the park the crush of pedestrians moved
forward like a huge river: London had never known such
crowds. Many from the provinces had slept on the doorsteps
and were breakfasting in the scrum off sausages and enormous
hunks of bacon and feeding their children out of milk bottles.
Farmers, wearing unwonted tailcoats, bright-coloured waist-
coats and wide beaver hats, were accompanied by rosy-cheeked
wives and daughters in bonnets and stiffly starched flowered
print frocks. In Majrfair the streets were packed with the coaches
and carriages of country gentlefolk who, determined not to
miss the sight, had slept overnight in their vehicles and were
now having breakfast, the girls* crinolines and ribbons shining
in the early sunshine while powdered footmen boiled kettles and
fried eggs and bacon on the pavement. Around them surged
the rough multitude all with a single goal:

"That wondthrous thing,
The palace made o' windows.9*

There was naturally a good deal of rough horse-play:  a lady
overheard one mother exhorting her willing son to stamp on
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